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bility. Brown was guilty of stilted dialogues
tortuous plots, and such grotesques of horror
as that in Wieland, in which the maniac,
gulled by a ventriloquist, hears the voice of
God bidding him murder wife and children.
The victims cry for mercy, but no more
ardently than Brown's readers; it is unlikely
that our age can ever take him seriously as a
novelist. Yet in his foreshadowings of Poe
and Hawthorne, in his intensity of feeling,
and, most of all, in his belief in the novel
as a form of art, he pointed the way to the
new era. Steadfastly he refused to be cor-
rupted by the current conception of literature
as a record of religion, philosophy, or politics.
Later novelists were to regard him with re-
spect; his feverish hunt, during his brief life
of thirty-nine years, for principles in the writ-
ing of fiction accomplished more for our cul-
ture than the muddle of heroic couplets and
patriotism by which we remember his prede-
cessors. In the beginnings of American belles
lettres Brown remains a conspicuous land-
mark.